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PREFACE. 


The present bulletin is one of a series arising out of investigations carried 
on by the Trades and Labour Branch, now the Department of Labour, to obtain 
definite information regarding the occupational opportunities in the industries of 
Ontario for boys and girls. It is hoped in this way to provide a basis of knowledge 
for intelligent guidance to the large number of boys and girls who year by year leave 
school to join our vast industrial. army. 

The need for such a survey of the industries of Ontario became apparent 
following the establishment of a system of Employment Bureaus by the Province, 
and later received hearty endorsation from the Dominion Council of Girl Guides, 
the Dominion Council of Women and the Home and School Council. It was 
pointed out by these organizations that large numbers of girls left school and 
either drifted about aimlessly or entered occupations for which they were quite 
unsuited, and consequently they became bewildered, inefficient, low wage workers. 
This it was felt was due largely to lack of knowledge on the part of parents, teachers, 
and the girls themselves of the occupations open to girls and the training and: 
other qualifications necessary to success. ‘These organizations urged, fhecerore: 
first: that data should be secured regarding (a) desirable trades, occupations and: 
professions for girls, (b). the temperament and moral qualities necessary for: 
success in each of these, (c) the education and preparation necessary for entrance 
into and advancement in these, (d) the approximate cost in time and money such 
_ preparation involves, (e) the possibilities for advancement and remuneration to 
be expected in each; second: that there should be close co-operation with the 
Department of Education in passing on this information to teachers and parents 
by means of bulletins and lectures given by experts to teachers in training through- 
out the Province in order that they would be better qualified to act as vocational 
guides to their pupils leaving school; and third: that there should be organized 
a separate section of the Government Employment Service devoted to the placing 
of girls in suitable employment. 

The value of some form of assistance to young persons in choosing their life 
work is generally admitted. The growing complexity of our industrial organiza- 
tion has not only multiplied the opportunities for employment, but also has in- 
creased a hundredfold the difficulties of obtaining accurate information with regard 
to them. ‘Unfortunately the avenues leading to “blind alley jobs” never were 
so numerous or so crowded_as they are to-day. Few who travel them realize whither 
they lead. Only a relatively small number of our boys and girls have any means 
of knowing. This is all the more to be deplored when it is considered the import-~ 
ant bearing which the choice of an occupation has upon the life of the individual 
and his relation to the state. 

“For the great masses of men life is organized around work.” The Sean 
life of the individual, the home and the community are at stake in the choice of 
an occupation. If this is settled unwisely or not settled at all, as is too frequently 
the case, the state must pay in decreased efficiency, increased pauperism and bad 
citizenship. 

It was with these facts in mind that the present survey was authorized early 
in 1918 by the Honourable Finlay G. Macdiarmid, the late Minister of Publie 
Works. Preliminary work, including the preparation of questionnaires, investiga- 
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tion of sources of information, and the interviewing of employers and employees 
was commenced almost immediately. The actual field work, however, of the 
investigation was not completed till early in 1919. oe 

Every effort was made to obtain a true picture of the vocational opportunities 
in the different industries. The employees, employers and others were consulted 
in twenty-three different industrial centres, stretching from Ottawa on the Kast, 
to Windsor on the West. As a further check upon our information official sources 
of information, both Federal and Provincial, were gone into carefully. The 
Dominion Statistician and Controller of the Census placed at our disposal data 
which has been most valuable in supplementing our own information with regard 
to the regularity of employment, salaries and wages, and the relative proportion 
of officers, superintendents and managers in the various industries. Not only was 
much of this material valuable as supplementing what we had obtained from 
our own investigations, but also in corroborating it. The method followed in 
collecting our material was obtained by having access to the payrolls and other 
records of the firms as well as through personal interviews with managers and 
employees. 

The authority provided under the Department of Labour Act empowering 
the Deputy Minister to “ require from employers, workmen and other persons such 
information concerning rates of wages, hours of work, regularity of employment 
and other matters as he may deem necessary for the proper carrying out of this Act 
or any of the Acts administered by the Department” made it possible for the 
investigators to have access to the original sources of such information, namely, 
payrolls and other records in the various plants visited. 

The number of plants which were covered in this way was relatively small 
as compared with the thousands covered by the Postal Census of Manufactures 
issued by the Dominion Government. What it lacks, however, in numbers obtained 
through the schedule method of the Postal Census is compensated for by the 
accuracy obtainable through having access to the original records. 

Few firms have their statistics in a form that is readily available for the 
investigator. In the case of piece workers, frequently the hours were not recorded 
on the wage sheets. Few firms were found who distinguished in their records 
between juvenile and adult workers, and the difficulty of obtaining this information 
within the scope of the investigation has made it practically impossible to give 
anything more than a mere approximation of the relative number of these workers. 
Information of a more general character was obtained in personal interviews. 
With few exceptions the utmost, courtesy was shown. 

This bulletin constitutes a general introduction to the whole survey, to which 
are appended statistical tables, containing wages obtained in our own investigation, 
and statistics based on material supplied by the Dominion Statistician. Bulletins 
dealing with the following industries are also included in the series: biscuits and 
confectionery, boots and shoes, department and notion stores, dressmaking and 
millinery, founderies and machine shop products, furniture and upholstery, gar- 
ments, harness and saddlery, printing and allied trades, textiles. 

The survey, including the field work, tabulation, planning and preparation 
of the report, was supervised by Miss E. C. Weaver, B.A., although from the 
beginning it has been under the personal direction of the Deputy Minister of 
Labour. ; 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
SECTION I 


Vocational guidance is something very much broader than telling a boy what 
job he should choose. It goes deeper and reaches farther. It is described in the 
report of a commission of the National Education Association as follows: “ Voca- 
tional guidance should be a continuous process designed to help the individual 


to choose, to plan his preparation for, to enter upon, and to make progress in an : 


occupation.” That is, it includes education, the development of initiative in the 
individual, assistance in getting in touch with work (both theoretical by the giving 
‘of information, and practical by placement) and assistance and -encouragement 
if required after work has been commenced. : 

The present study deals with one side of this wide field. Its object is to 
supply as a basis of study rather than in dogmatic form, information with regard 
to certain industries and occupations. These have been gathered from first hand 
sources. It is hoped that these reports will stimulate interest in the study of 
occupations on the part of youths and young girls, parents, teachers and others 
interested in the welfare of young people. 

This is necessary at the present day as it never was before. There are two 
things which have forced the present emphasis which is being placed on voca- 
tional guidance. One is that a systematic research into occupations has revealed 
the numbers of young people who drift into blind alley occupations or those for 
which they are wholly unsuited and sometimes stay there for life; the other is 
the increasing specialization of all jobs, which by multiplying opportunities, 
makes it necessary to have some centre of information concerning their variety 
and nature. . | 

In. regard to the first point, the numbers of those who drift into occupations 
or who choose them only with a view to immediate returns or the convenience of 
the moment, is shown by the following table, which has been compiled from the 
- answers of ninety-four workers employed in Ontario. 


Table 1.—Reasons for Original Choice of Work, representing 94 Answers. 


PAOO MW ALCS ii od score a 80s Ss 2 Rk eh A OA a Ss Cee a eh 2 RS RDN ae 24.5% 

PRN Trt ne Marae, oe 0%: Seat a eal wis yo ciig6 “6 (onl 'e: alin ona » ve epral si oh ele eae 23.4% 
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Bem Pe NS yoo Slated’ viabitls. e avar'e wo erscls bie.e'w > afedsia. obnialbse! whiele es 1.1% 
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Boys are lured by a high wage into industries where there is little oppor- 
tunity of promotion. They are seldom willing to take less money later, in order 
to learn a trade or otherwise to get in line for advancement. When the time 
comes that they would like to establish homes of their own, it is only then that 
they begin to realize the situation and to discover how difficult it is to improve it. 

“Tt just happened to be open at the time,” or “I did not know of anything 
else,” are typical replies grouped under “other reasons.” Men and women with 
a sense of responsibility are working year after year at occupations, for which 
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their natural endowments do not fit them, as in the case of a good type of woman, 
forty-two years of age, who had entered one of the sewing trades at twenty. By 
conscientious application she made a success of her work, as she would have done ~ 
in almost any line of work, and is getting a fair wage, but has not the natural 
love for sewing, which is undoubtedly so strong with some women. Ffteen years 
ago she transferred from one branch of the trade to another, and has remained 
in the latter ever since. She has never liked her work, but she has responsibilities | 
which do not permit her to start in a new line. Such a step would mean cutting — 
her wages almost in half, as she would then lose the benefit of her experience. 

The result of lack of guidance in the case of another type of worker, was well 
iJlustrated by the work history of a woman of twenty-five years, who was pleasing 
in manner, independent and cheerful. She entered domestic service when she 
was fourteen years of age, but in two successive positions was kept up late at 
night on account of company in the home. From that time she commenced a 
round of factory and tea room work. During a brief interview she gave her 
experience in pressing, operating, confectionery and munitions. The periods of 
employment varied from two weeks to one year. Previous to the interview she 
had returned to house work, as she said, “It is the only way for a working girl 
to make money.” In this line she had held several positions during the last few 
months—none of which suited her. The loss of money through waste of time was 
suggested, but she said cheerfully she never lost much time between positions. 
Her good qualities and ability rightly applied would have led to advancement, 
but as it was she had gained httle with the years, and on account of her record 
would hardly obtain the best type of work. 

The reasons for leaving previous work in the case of fifty-seven employees as 
given below are also suggestive. ; . 


Table 2—Reasons for Leaving Previous Position. 
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In regard to the second point, it is easy to see how difficult increasing spe- 
cialization has made the choice of an occupation, and how necessary it is that 
information concerning occupations should be readily available. There are, of 


course, various methods of obtaining this information. Much may be learned 


from acquaintances and friends engaged in various lines. Talks may be given 
by those in intimate touch with the occupations to the older pupils in school. 
Visits of inspection may be made to various manufacturing plants and commer- 
cial establishments, as also to model farms and the scene of other occupations. 
Where possible experimentation or “sampling,” if under guidance, is very helpful. 
In Ontario a considerable amount of experimentation with regard to work is 
being accomplished by young people who obtain work on Saturdays or for the 
holidays. This is especially true of the large centres. For those whose bent is 
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along the lines of work taken up in the Technical! Schools, a splendid opportunity 
is arranged for practical experience of various lines of skilled work—the course 
in the first two years being kept particularly broad. 

When a pupil has chosen his occupation along broad lines, it is most essential 
that he should benefit by vocational counsel in the matter of preparation. 
Guidance cannot be entirely left to the schools as it is impossible for the average 
teacher to make a thorough study of occupations and attend to the duties of the 
school at the same time. 

This work is therefore being done more and more by bureaus for placement. 
These bureaus make their advice of double value by the investigations which they 
pursue. In the case of young people particularly every call for help, unless the 
employer is previously known, is investigated. This is a great safeguard to both 
boys and girls whose parents have in many cases little time or opportunity to 
find out if the circumstances of the employment are satisfactory. | 

In Great Britain employment supervision for juveniles is further developed 
than in any other country. The Juvenile departments of the British Labour 
Exchanges have special Advisory Committees. The duty of such a committee is 
“to give advice with regard to the management of any Labour Exchange in its 
district in relation to juvenile applicants for employment.” ‘These advisory com- 
mittees seek the help of voluntary organizations in follow-up work. That the 
child may be placed in the occupation for which he is best fitted, his career is 
watched carefully for the first few years after leaving school. If he gets into a 
“blind alley” occupation an effort is made to get him out of it. Juveniles are 
usually discouraged from leaving one employment for another, and every effort 
is made to induce them to fit themselves for higher positions in their own line. 
In 1916 it was stated :— 

“The development of the Juvenile Department has been such, that in the 
United Kingdom, 423 Labour Exchanges, which deal with the placing of children 
and young persons, have been established by the Board of Trade. In forty-four 
districts the Board of Trade has established Advisory Committees for juvenile 
employment. Besides these, there are in London nineteen, and in Surrey fifteen 
Local Advisory Committees acting under the supervision of the County Juvenile 
Advisory Committees. In fifty-eight districts local education authorities have 
established committees. Every effort is made to find for each child the most 
suitable and permanent employment.’ 

This remarkable expansion in employment supervision for juveniles is a fair 
indication of the value of this work in the public estimation in Great Britain. Its 
importance is also rapidly gaining recognition in the United States. Here it is 
frequently done in connection with the schools, and already at least one large city 
has appointed a school officer whose title is “ Employment Supervisor.” 


*If not already in existence, classes for technical education in any line will be 
organized, if there is a sufficient demand by people who are capable of benefiting by the 
instruction; and if a satisfactory instructor can be found. Any person desiring information 
should apply to the Principal of the nearest local school. Day classes were held in 1918 at 
Brantford (Industrial School), Chatham (Industrial School), Haileybury (Mining Depart- 
ment of the High School), Hamilton (Technical and Art School), Kingston (School of 
Navigation), London (Industrial and Art School), Ottawa (Technical School), Sault Ste. 
Marie (Technical Department of the High School), Sudbury (Mining Department of the 
High School), Toronto (Technical and Art School), Windsor (Industrial School). 

* Report of the Ontario Commission on Unemployment, 1916. 
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In Ontario the need for work of this kind has been recognized, and is being 
urged upon the Government by those who are interested in the educational and 
‘ndustrial welfare of the community. This may be seen from the following letter 
and resolution which were received by the Department of Labour in February, 


1919 :-— | 
February 8, 1919. 
DEAR Dr. RWDELL,— 


At a meeting of the Education, Recreation and Industry Section of the 
Child Welfare Council held on January 29th, I was instructed to communicate 
with you concerning the information the Government Employment Bureau is - 
preparing regarding opportunities for boys and girls. : 

Enclosed you will find a list of organizations to which we would like to have 
a copy of this work sent when you have completed it. There is also a motion 
stating that in the opinion of the Education, Recreation and Industry Section of 
the Child Welfare Council it would be of great advantage if the work of the 
Government Employment Bureau were extended to include the needs of juveniles 
leaving school and entering employment for the first time. This I was also asked 
to include in my communication to you. ne 


Yours truly, 


F. N. STAPLEFORD. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EpucATION, RECREATION AND INDUSTRY - 
SECTION, JANUARY 29, 1919. 


Moved by Mr. Stapleford, seconded by Mr. Burke, that in the opinion of the 
Education, Recreation and Industry Section of the Child Welfare Council, it 
would be a great advantage if the work of the Government Employment Bureau 
was extended to include the needs of the juvenile leaving school and entering 
employment for the first time, and that the secretary be instructed to write Dr. 
Riddell, Superintendent of the Labour Bureau to this effect. This was approved. 

It was recommended that there should be a vocational committee in every 
school : 

(a) To keep record of the vocational leanings of each child. 


(b) To advise the child and its parents with regard to the vocation for which | 
the child is best fitted. 

(c) To co-operate with the Juvenile Employment Bureau in securing suit- 
able employment for the child. Pd 


(d) To see that every child before leaving school is in possession of a birth 
certificate. — 


A director of Technical Education has recently been appointed in the De- 
partment of Labour in Ottawa. With a view to the extension of technical edu- 
cation in Ontario, two members were, in the early months of 1919', appointed to 
his staff by the Minister of Education for Ontario. Their duty is defined as fol- 
lows: “To study the general technical educational requirements of the employees 
in important industries and trades and to make constructive recommendations 
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regarding the organization of education to provide better trained workers for 
these trades.”* In February, 1920, an organizer was appointed for the Industrial 
and Technical Education Branch of the Department of Education. 

With these officers working in connection with the schools and the Govern- 
ment Bureaus for Juvenile placing, a full system of advice and assistance for the 
young worker will be in force. . 

In addition to the vocational information which may be supplied by a 
Vocational Guidance bureau before sending the worker out, it gives those who are 
employed a chance to obtain reliable information as to opportunities and con- 
ditions in other occupations. If the employment stands reasonably well the 
bureau acts as a safety valve, and the young worker is encouraged to continue in 
his present work until the period of restlessness has passed. Such a bureau can 
also often greatly assist people in readjustment who have made a mistake in their 
original choice of work, as in the case of a boy of about nineteen who visited an 
American bureau. ‘He had been in office work for several years, but saw no 
prospect of advancement, and wished to learn a trade. The change would 
normally have entailed such a great loss in the immediate wage that it would 
have been impossible. The Manager of the Bureau was in a position to com- 
municate directly with the manager of a suitable firm, who would not have been 
accessible to the boy. When the situation was explained to him, he compromised 
on the wage with the boy, who was satisfied temporarily to receive a slightly lower 
wage than he had been getting in order to improve his chances for the future. 

In many cases the parents rather than the children are responsible for the 
determination to obtain the highest available initial wage, regardless of preparation 
for the future. In one American city classes in Vocational Guidance were opened 
for parents. Much of the aimless drifting from job to job would be overcome 
if parents interested themselves in the occupation of their children. A number of 
Ontario employers, recognizing this fact, make a point of obtaining help through 
parents. 

Perhaps the most immediate need in the line of Vocational Guidance is the 
obtaining of vocational information. This forms the subject matter of Section 11, 
and the main body of the report. 


?Labour Gazette, March, 1919. 
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SECTION II : : 


As the ideal of Vocational Education is to help the young person to make his 
or her own choice, the object ofthe present work is to supply one necessary factor 
in determining that choice—vocational information. 

From experience in placement work and in investigation, it has been found 
that there are several considerations which are most important in choosing an occu- 
pation. They are indicated briefly below. | 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS IN SELECTING WORK 


IS THE WORK OF SUCH A KIND AS TO RENDER THE WORKER 
INDEPENDENT LATER IN LIFE? 

Everyone who has been in employment work will testify to the importance of 
this consideration. An example of this is found in the situation in 1917. 

Women were scarce, yet it was difficult to place older women in lines for 
which previous experience had not prepared them. Many women were compelled 
to take a poor class of work, under disagreeable conditions, at a low wage, and with 
little prospect of an increase. On the other hand employers were very ready to 
interview women who had had satisfactory experience earlier in life, as in the 
case of paper box making, chocolate dipping, certain kinds of power machine 
operating and textile work. House workers and capable office help were, of course, 
also at a premium. 

The period of usefulness in work is an important consideration from the point 
of view of future happiness as well as from that of self support and reasonable total 
returns for the bestowal of the best years of a life. | 

Industries in which the proportion of young people are particularly large are 
liable to furnish a poor basis of experience, on which to depend for work later in 
life. Work in some of these lines may, however, be used as a stepping stone during 
preparation for better work. The best type of employers in this kind of work are 
frank with regard to its limitations, and try to assist employees who have out- 
grown the work to more suitable employment. 


WILL THE OCCUPATION EVENTUALLY SUPPLY ADEQUATE RETURNS? 


In a society organized on lines in which all normal adult workers received a 
living wage for honest work, the question of wage would fall more into the back- 
ground in the choice of work, but up to the point of reasonable comfort, it is! of 
vital importance, as affecting all the relations of life. There is, however, a 
tendency to consider the initial wage unduly. This is a mistake, as even to-day, 
statistics show that the skilled trades are often paid a comparatively low initial 
wage, but have in the main a larger proportion of high paid workers;? this does 
not of course hold good in certain cases where machines have practically supplanted 
former methods of production. , 

Office workers* in manufacturing establishments have a smaller proportion of — 


high paid® men than are found in factory work in some of the industries requir- 
a OEE eee 
*For general conclusions with regard to an industry, and for statistical basis for 
conclusions, see the report on the industry and appendix. a 
*"When referring to statistics in this report, the term “office worker” means office 
worker in manufacturing plants from which information was collected during the present 
investigation. : 
* This statement is based on a comparison of individual payments, which may have been ~ 
weekly, monthly, bi-monthly, ete., reduced to a common scale. ; 
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ing very skilled men. In the matter of weekly’ wage among men, office work in 
manufacturing plants ranks above office work in department stores until workers 
receiving over $20 a week are considered, when there is an advantage in favour 
of those in department stores. | 

The weekly wages* of women engaged in the manufacture of suits, cloaks and 
dresses ranked uniformly well in 1918 compared with those in other lines of work 
including office in manufacturing establishments. Office work ranks fairly acl 
throughout, but the proportion of women receiving over $20 a week is higher in 
dressmaking, millinery, boots and shoes, and suits and cloaks than in office. More 
women also receive $25 a week and over in dressmaking, millinery, and suits, 
cloaks and dresses than in office. 


Bette e In any calculation of wages, however, losses due to seasons, fashions, 
pie Wage id materials, and delays on account of dependence on other processes, 

as also loss of pay for holidays, where this occurs, must be taken into 
consideration. Wages should therefore be correspondingly higher when work is 
irregular, and holidays and vacations are entirely at the expense of the employee. 
The relation of the average number employed to the highest number, gives some 
idea of the regularity of the work (see appendix), but it must be remembered that. 
individuals are often forced by the seasonal nature of work to look for other 
employment, and lose time during the change. It is seldom the policy to give 
notice to factory workers. 


pee ; It is true that for the most part the skilled person, the most experi- 
po lacy enced, or the most adaptable, has the advantage over the unskilled 
or less capable in greater regularity of work. The best worker is 
usually kept on the longest, sometimes through the slack season, especially if 
capable of doing a variety of work. A skilled or experienced worker may attain 
an executive position as that of foreman or forewoman, when the wage is consider- 
ably higher, as may be seen from a comparison of the wages of all factory workers, 
other than executives, Table 3, with those received by foremen and forewomen, 
Tables 4 and 5. 
Table 3.—All Factory Workers Other than Executives. 


; Number Cumulative per cent. 
Weekly Wage © me his. Une 

Male (11,388) | Female (7,863) Male Female 
Wider Bae. 55 5 hain ss 41 203 4 2.6 
ECS a 51 251 8 5.8 
Sete ie aa a vis Ses 147 458 ool Shit 
{ie kl AR 151 630 3.4 19.7 
Rete Pe Sates a ws 206 823 5.2 30.1 
ES A ee 214 787 (ral 40.1 
TC SGM iN hae am a 457 1,674 11.1 61.4 
PPE to VE a ae 976 2,146 19.7 88.7 
LAS. ae eee 3,057 759 46.5 98.3 
PD Seve eae oe va iw dn bs 3.111 88 73.8 99.4 
Tee || Cs ee 1,748 30 89.2 99.8 
GO Oe) EE oe Aan re 745 7 95.7 99.9 
BD: ANG-OVET «5 sis eas os 489 7 100 100. 


1 The expression “ weekly wage” is used in this report to signify that the comparison is 
made as described on page 6, footnote 3, in contra-distinction to that on a yearly basis. 

2Tn the weekly wage, the class, i.e., $5-$6, ete., includes the first figure and is up to but 
does not include the second. 
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Table 4--Galaries of 582 Foremen, Collected from 118 Firms. 


Under $20 3 sik ta ob Oe ei hate Mace ee teat e aie ete toes Pa 
$9.0-$30 «oi co yne oo ee eee oles Mle 8 oleh tee I readies ene PES eR te tee ae mi 
Over @30 =e rs (Ge eee ne eae : 


In the case of foremen the range was from $12 a week to over $3,000 a year, 
but the largest group received between $30 and $35 a week. More than half of 
those receiving between $20 and $30 were paid $25 or over. . 


Table 5—Salaries of 71 Forewomen, as Distributed in 36 Firms. 


Under $12 2... cece cece ccc e cence eee e cere ete n tee e rece eee screens 12 
SYD-BUG Ss SOAS see tie water rato cale oe where sues a caus leo ta anette tage area 5 pea ei 26 
B15 B20 oe cede cc whine wip tsp ie © <w 8 bite alate ee Bats Seg Sos ast gt fale rt 23 
Over $2072 5-5 SENS REE rid peach ce ore tase) ov nas nha ote ee on sR 


The largest group of forewomen received between $12 and $15, but 46 per 
cent. received over $15. Foremen are sometimes paid on a pe hase though 
frequently by the week. 

The range of salaries for superintendents and managers was from $20 a 

week to over $6,000 a year. No doubt the work of the lower paid superintendents ~ 
was practically equivalent to that of foremen. The average salaries of officers, 
superintendents, and managers in the different industries is given for 1917 in 
the appendix. 
Bonuses. Employers in 59.5 per cent. of the firms gave some form of bonus 
or present to those in at least some occupations. ‘These varied from a definite 
gift of one share of stock after one year’s service continued every year, to an 
indefinite bonus depending on returns and faithfulness of the employees. 


Comparison In the matter of regularity of work and payment for vacations 


pre beek and allowances during sickness, office workers, and some store workers 


This, of course, affects the yearly averages. Reference to Appendix C will show that 


have on the whole the advantage over those who work in the factory. _ 


in most industries there listed the clerks, stenographers, and salesmen’ are paid — 


somewhat more on the average in the year than the wage earners?, and in some 
industries much more, but that in certain industries, where the productive work 
is very heavy or requires a considerable amount of skill, as in steel furnaces and 
rolling mills, the yearly average is decidedly higher among the wage earners, 
in ie of the fact that about 75 per cent. of the office workers are male. In 
hats, caps and furs, though the variation in the proportion of men and women | 
in the factory and office differs only by about one per cent., the average in the fac- 
tory is higher than in the office. In jewelry and repairs the! yearly average is higher | 
among wage earners, but in this case the proportion of women in the office | 
is considerably ¢ greater than in the factory. | 


1'The inclusion of salesmen in this group means the addition of comparatively well paid 
employees to the group of clerical workers, and so may give an impression of a somewhat | 
higher comparative yearly average than is just. 
. * As a matter of convenience, the expression wage earner is used following the divisions of 
the Dominion Office of Census and Statistics. 
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Cost of In answering the question of an adequate return consideration 
Sa te a should be given to the cost of providing for a boy or girl during 


the years of growth and education. Accurate information on this 
‘subject is seldom available, but the conclusion, quoted below, reached by the 
well-known vocationalist, E. W. Weaver, in 1909, which is doubtless much below 
the present cost, is of value. 

“So many items enter into the make-up of the profitable wage-earner that it 
is difficult to determine the value of any of these items, and for this reason the 
record of a single family which was supplied to me by one of the sons is interesting. 

The father was a gray-haired mechanic, who had landed in this country at 
the age of fifteen, and began work in a shop at two dollars a week. He learned 
to speak English and later learned to write the language. He also learned a trade. 
His wife was a careful housekeeper, and from her account books-a statement of 
the cost of rearing their four sons and of their earnings was made for me. It 
seemed evident that it had cost the family, with the most careful management, 
over two thousand dollars to support a boy and to keep him at school until he 
reached fourteen. The cost at present would be very much higher!’ 


Cost of The cost of support during subsequent training, and charges, if 
ee any, for instruction must also be taken into consideration. In 
the lines of work particularly dealt with in the present report, however, much of 
the instruction can be obtained free of charge, as in the full courses at Technical? 
Schools, and the first two years at the High School of Commerce*. The cost 
of tuition in a day course at a private business college for 6 months usually runs 
from $60 to $100.4 The actual cost of training in the case of a system of 
apprenticeship can only be dealt with definitely in a few industries, but could 
be approximately obtained in any individual case by ascertaining from the nearest 
Government Employment Bureau, the market value of wages for a boy or a 
girl, and: comparing this with the wages offered during the various years of 
apprenticeship. Where apprentices are taken, there is usually a more or less 
definite scale of wages for the various years. 

The returns should undoubtedly be sufficient to keep the worker and de- 
pendents in reasonable comfort, and to provide for sickness, unemployment, and 
old age, unless these are otherwise taken care of. 


WHAT NATURAL AND ACQUIRED QUALIFICATIONS ARE NEEDED 
IN THE DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS? 


There are certain primary qualifications which are necessary to success in 
‘any occupation. In one factory the qualities which were given as necessary 
in order to attain the position of superintendent were reliability, ambition, and 
adaptability. The weight of the whole investigation has gone to prove that there 
is little hope of attaining the most responsible positions without these qualities, 
aud to them may be added the power of constructive thought. 


* Choosing a Career, a Handbook for Boys. 
~? The full time industrial and art courses, consisting of a three years’ course for girls and 

a four years’ course for boys, are free at the Technical School. In the matriculation course 
the first year is free, the second year costs $9, the third $15, and the fourth $21. Non-resi- 
dent pupils are required to pay.an extra $5 a term. 

*The third and fourth years cost $15 each. Non-resident pupils are charged an addi- 
tional fee. 

*A few colleges offer complete courses varying from one to three months at a lower rate. 
In one school the average time required to complete a commercial course or a course in 
stenography and type-writing was given as about 7 months. Estimates of the cost of books 
and stationery ranged from $3 to $11. These figures were obtained just before going to 
_ print. 
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But as well as these characteristics, there are qualifications which are more 
valuable in certain lines of work than in others, and the pussession of which 
gives to the worker a distinct advantage. A sense of colour, for instance, is _ 
valuable in such different occupations as dyeing, tempering metals and chocolate 
dipping; keen eyesight is required of machinists, toolmakers and draftsmen; the 
cense of taste and smell must be highly developed in those who are responsible 
for the compounds in confectionery and other food products, and the sense of 
touch in those who are engaged in such an occupation as the sorting of wools. 
In some occupations physical strength is not an important consideration, while 
in others it is essential. For instance, a rugged constitution is required by 
moulders, boiler-makers, rollers, and many other metal workers. Quickness is 
essential in many operations in the confectionery industry and in the manufacture 
of small parts in electrical supplies, but nowhere, not even in munition factories, 
has the writer had such a sense of speed as in a room of power sewing machine 
operators, both those working on garments and those working on boots and 
shoes. 

These examples of the differing requirements in different lines of work show 
how valuable is a knowledge of the qualifications required before a definite occu- 
pation is chosen, for with such a knowledge the worker may choose an occupation 
in which some quality which he possesses is especially valuable. For detailed 
information with regard to each occupation, the individual reports should be con- 
sulted. ) 


Training and “ Factories do not teach trades any more.’ ‘This statement made 
Education. hy one factory manager is typical of all industries which call for 
a high degree of skill. “Employers do not care to pay their skilled men to 
teach young people, who are liable to leave as soon as they have gained a little 
experience, in order to try to get higher wages at another factory. This employer 
was a staunch supporter of the local technical school. | 2 

In investigating methods of training in factories, a nominal or actual 
apprenticeship system was found in 26.9 per cent. of the firms. In 10 per 
cent. of the others the work of teaching was definitely assigned to the foreman. 
In the remaining factories, for the most part new employees were at the begin- 
ning shown what to, do by experienced workers, and left to become proficient © 
in routine work. Some factories gave ambitious workers the privilege of prac- 
tising at noon, as was the case among chocolate dippers in one confectionery 
factory visited. In boot and shoe factories instructors are sometimes brought 
from a machinery company to give instruction to new employees, who begin on 
coarse work. If employees are required for a better class of work it is said that 
an attempt is usually made to get them from other factories. 3 

Many of the ambitious workers to-day have picked up their knowledge by 
observing those engaged near by in occupations, which they wish to learn, and 
practising the knowledge thus obtained on the earliest possible occasion. Some 
ask their employers for a trial at the desired work, others apply for the work 
at another factory, sometimes as experienced. The latter class frequently get 
discharged several times as inefficient, but after a while become fairly experienced. 
The method of picking up experience by wandering from factory to factory is 
so well recognized in certain industries that the trades which are learned in this 
way are known as the “tramp trades.” This is the case with certain occupations 
in biscuits and confectionery. There can be little doubt that this method of _ 
learning a trade greatly increases the labour turnover. ae. | 
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Many of the expert clothing designers, tailors, dyers, and textile workers 
_ have in the past come from Europe and the United States. 

In some of the higher types of employment those who have made a success 
attribute a considerable part of it to reading and keeping abreast of the times 
in their particular lines. 

Because of the wonderful success in various lines of a comparatively few 
individuals, with little education and no special training, the idea is somewhat 
prevalent, as expressed by a young draftsman, that the long apprenticeship, 
required in some lines to obtain special knowledge, is liable to kill initiative and 
‘limit the worker. The same young man, however, added a little later, “ But if you 
apply for work and are asked what you can do, and have had no special training 
or experience, you are apt to be put down as a labourer.” 

There is no doubt that the average person of little ambition prefers to do 
what he can do well, whether the proficiency has been gained by training or 
experience rather than exert himself to learn a new thing, and probably lose 
in wage by the change. Up to the point of becoming thoroughly pon at one 
thing this is wise. As Prof. Barker, of Leeds University, remarked, ‘A man 
or woman is likely to gain greater satisfaction from his work if he does one 
thing well rather than a lot of things indifferently,” but it is inadvisable that any 
person should feel himself bound to one particular job with no resource outside. 

-One of the chief aims of modern education is avowedly to make people 
adaptable. This is illustrated by the following quotation from the report of 
the Toronto High School of Commerce. 

“It is not intended that these courses shall turn out thoroughly trained busi- 
- ness men and women, but rather students so trained that they may readily adapt 
themselves to, and master the details eee any business with which they may be- 
come connected.” 

The right sort of training gives the background of knowledge, which fits the 
young person for advancement when the opportunity arrives after actual ex- 
perience in industry, and in the methods of the individual firm. It cannot be 
over emphasized here that graduates of technical schools and colleges and univer- 
sities are in most lines not fully trained when they graduate. Discredit is 
continually brought on all these institutions by pupils who go out and “think 
they know it all” before they have had experience in employment. Wise gradu- 
ates should add experience to training before they attempt to push ahead. They 
will then be in a position to advance rapidly. 


WHAT ARE THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROMOTION OR EVENTUAL 
- PROPRIETORSHIP? 


In a few kinds of work there is a fairly definite line of promotion as in the 
case of millinery, from apprenticeship to the work of preparer or improver, and 
later, if the ability is sufficient, to that of trimmer or designer; but for a large 
number of factory workers the only promotion may be increased wage with increased 
efficiency. When the pay is on a piece rate basis, the wage adjusts itself more or less 
according to efficiency. In some of the skilled trades where the apprenticeship is 
served, there is a definite increase from year to year, and at the end of the training 
the man ranks as a journeyman with the right of journeyman’s pay. In Ontario for 
the most part, in industries where skill is needed, the men and women who 
attain to positions as foremen and forewomen are those with an all-round know- 
ledge of. the work. In many firms, the investigators were told that managers 
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a 
would not know where to look for such all-round men as were required for the — 
positions if they lost their present men. It would seem that in spite of all that 

has been done by education since the report was written, that the statement in. 
the report of the Royal Commission on Industrial Training and Technical 

Education, 1913, still holds good—* One of the most serious barriers to the develop- 

ment of Canadian industry-to-day is scarcity of skilled workers.” Where little 

skill is needed in the workers, the foremen and forewomen are chiefly chosen for 

their ability to handle people. This is, of course, a very important factor also 

in industries where greater skill is required. 

The superintendent of a factory is usually what is termed a practical man 
with actual experience of the factory work. In the case of the engineering indus- 
tries as, for instance, boiler-making, the making of machinery, agricultural 1m- 
plements, and electrical supplies, the superintendent might be a graduate of a 
university or a technical school. But the previous experience of superintendents 
whose histories were known was various; one had been in the shipping office, 
and an assistant superintendent was formerly a chaser-up. Men from the office, 
however, were seldom promoted to the position of superintendent. The policy 
of promotion from the factory to the office, however, was found in several of the 
most up-to-date firms. One manager said, “I find the policy of promoting likely 
boys and girls from the factory to the office keeps the employees on the alert.” 
Another manager of a large firm said, “When boys first come here they want to 
get into the office, but they haven’t been here long before they see that they 
must get into the factory if they wish to advance.” It would seem that these 
firms are typical of the method of promotion which will in all probability be 
more and more common in the future. In a large proportion of the firms 
visited, however, there was not this relation between factory and office, and the 
boy who went into the office in some junior position, if observant, laid the basis 
of knowledge for the position of manager. Many managers reported that they 
began as messengers. The chances of becoming manager or superintendent, or of 
gaining some similar position are undoubtedly small, especially in some of the 
industries where huge numbers of people are employed, the proportion in each 
industry can be seen by reference to Appendix D. For department store work see — 
Bulletin 2, page 3. a 
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apse An important point in the choice of an occupation with some 
; dispositions is the possibility of eventually proprietorship. — 
On account of his love for machinery, a boy of 16 years of age left the farm 
in order to learn the machinist’s trade. He made a success of his work, but as 
a man of experience looks back with regret to his early chances to remain on 
the farm. He said, “If you learn a trade you are nothing but a slave to a master 
all your life.” Many of his old friends and neighbours are now well-to-do men. — 
while he has had “little more than his living.” | i 
On the other hand some of those who had been over hasty in getting into 
business for themselves regretted their previous good positions as employees. A 
striking instance was in the case of a ladies’ tailor, a young man who had taken up 
business in a small city. He was formerly employed as a designer, and had the 
the direction of a growing staff. He said his salary was good and fie employment 
fairly regular. Now he is struggling on from season to season. In the busy season 
the work comes in a rush, and for a time he takes in a fair amount of money, but 
most of it has to go for the payment of debts contracted in the slack season. : 
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A number of those who had gone into business for themselves with little 
capital at the start, were prosperous and content, as in the case of some in dyeing 
and cleaning, dressmaking, or those who were running stores of their own. But 
it should be realized at the outset that in certain lines of industry as at present 
organized, there is little chance for a man of average ability without capital to 
reach the position of proprietor. The machinery is so expensive, and competition 
must be against firms with large capital.t_ On the other hand in such industries 
there are usually a few extremely good positions at the top for the fortunate ones 
who reach them. In calculating the chances of obtaining such positions, how- 
ever, consideration must be given to the number of relatives of the members of 
the firm, who are likely to be given preference. 

Some industries, as printing, dress-making, millinery, dyeing and cleaning 
lend themselves to the small business, which can be operated with small capital, 
and few employees. 


IN WHAT WAYS ARE THE CONDITIONS GOOD AND IN 
WHAT WAYS. BAD? 


The following statistics from the Public Service Bulletin of the Province of 
Ontario* give some idea of the relative hazards from accidents in the various 
industries. 


Table 6—Showing Fatal and Total Accidents in Ontario, by Industrial Groups, 1918. 


Fatal. Total. . 

Industry. (78) (4,907) 
Wearme Apparel .-...-.0..07.. Pion Le spams SS 5 se ies so ae 3 aa 
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Spe RNAI eee te ie a) aay w'n Joy sie (e, 0 sg: «wo: «yu iein le, 4% @ 01m eee 2 75 
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er PEN ce Pee Sis Pie wai a e's biel noe oie le bo 4 ole we oe 4 133 
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'» Paper and Paper Industries ............... esse cece eee eees 6 807 

EEN ers at eal eon Sealeryh sv jne Gola ea eee alee Wee es ae Ta 
LTT Bau Sy APR EVE Id A BR Pe a 13 39 
PNM ote aie auc ip ps wlnpe weal biernse toa se ose os wats, bie, s oe) 21 3,880 


It will be observed from Table 6 that there were no fatal accidents in wear- 
ing apparel, and that considering the number engaged in the work, textiles made 
a very good showing. The proportion is fairly small in the leather industries. 
In considering the number in the manufacture and preparation of food, the large — 
number employed must be taken into account. 


Controllable In a large proportion of occupations, however, the conditions are 
SHncions, dependent on the enlightenment of the employers and employees in 
working together for good conditions. Proper lighting lessens eye strain; and 
ventilation, diseases of the lungs and nerves. Methods of carrying off moisture, 


1 Some conception of the tendency of industries this way may be obtained by reference to 


Appendix E. 
2 November, 1918. 
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lint and dust may be utilized respectively in bakeries, foundries and laundries ; 3 
cottons and other textiles; and in machine shops. The medical service, In man 
cases represented by one or more graduate nurses, and facilitated by some wel 
equipped store or factory hospital; the occasional dental service; and the St. Johy 
Ambulance Organization have greatly improved conditions. Sanitary accommo 
dation and facilities for washing and drinking vary with establishment. 


Hours Office work undoubtedly has in the main the advantage of shortei 
hours of work than are found in the factory and store. The weekly hours of work 
in some manufacturing plants are shorter than those in the majority of stores, 


A Store Hospital. 


but a larger proportion of factories than of stores visited during the survey worked 
over 50 hours a week. It is also true that few stores open before 8 a.m., while 
more than half the factories reporting their time for beginning work, start before 
8 a.m., and 36 per cent. begin at 7 a.m. On the other hand a weekly half holiday 
all the year round is much more common in factories than in stores, being as a 
matter of fact given in 59 per cent. of the firms interviewed—60 per cent. of the 
remainder give a half day during the summer. About one factory in ten arranges 
shorter hours for women than for men. Sometimes the difference is very slight, 
and women are very frequently found in industries which work long hours. — 


Posture. Difficulties with regard. to position can largely be overcome. Experi- 
ment has proved that sometimes even a series of machines may be 
tended by workers sitting on chair platforms which are mounted on ball-bearing 
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wheels running on tracks along the work benches. In certain biscuit and confec- 
tionery factories an effort is made to rest the girls by a variety in work, which in- 
volves a change in position. In stores, the influence of the management may be 
exerted to get girls to use their chairs when not busy. Rest periods in the middle of 
the morning and afternoon have been adopted for the women in at least some stores 
and factories. Rest rooms have been a boon to the women, but often do not con- 
tain a sufficient.number of lounges. Individual lockers, as shown belonging to a 
large firm, greatly facilitate orderliness in the workers and are a great factor in 
the preservation of clothing. 

The shortening of hours, which has taken place in certain factories and 
some stores, will have gone a long way in overcoming the difficulty of continuous 


Employees Wearing-Apparel Lockers. 


periods in one position. Lunch rooms are frequently provided, sometimes managed 
entirely by the employees. They have added greatly to the comfort of the workers. 
The manager of one well-lighted factory, a little distance out of town, said that 
he was sure he could not have kept his help but for the lunch room, as the factory 
was too far out of town. As it is, in the summer at noon hour, the neighborhood 
of the factory suggests a pleasure resort, with its groups of employees, sitting or 
walking or engaged in some sport. 


Employment One thing which is of vital importance to the welfare of the worker 
Department. i, the arrangement made by the firm for employment and dis- 
charge. The huge labour turnover with an estimated cost of placing a new 
worker at $30 to $100, has resulted in a number of cases in the establishment of 
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an employment management department or some similar office, as a distinct 
branch of the organization. The entire time and thought of such a department 
is given to the question of personnel which permits a thorough analysis of the 
characteristics of the man and the job. It also facilitates the transfer of em- 
ployees from one department to another. This is desirable because it makes 
possible the placing of workers where they will be most useful and the retaining 
of workers once engaged. Misfits, involving the loss of a great deal of time and 
too frequent changing of positions, are in many cases due to lack of system on the 
part of the employer in the hiring of workers, 

A striking illustration of this was afforded in the Toronto Branch of the 
Government Employment Bureau in 1917, when an order was given by one of the 
best firms in the city for three young women. As the qualifications demanded 
required a very good type of applicant, the initial wage of “$9 or $10” seemed 
small, but within a few days suitable girls were found who were willing to take 
the work-as it seemed to offer permanence and a chance of promotion. ‘Within a 
week or two all the girls had returned to the office for other work. One girl was 
particularly disappointed as shd liked the work, but she could mot afford to con- 
tinue for $8 as she had to help at home. Her commentary was—“‘ One man hires 
you, another sets you to work, and someone else pays you, and you don’t get what 
was promised.” A few days later the application came again. The wage offered 
was $9 a week. When the unfortunate experience of the girls previously sent was 
mentioned, the answer was “Oh well, $8 or $9.” The present investigation has 
gone to prove that there is stil! much lack of systematized knowledge on the part 
of employers with regard io the conditions of empleyment, resulting in hardship 
to employees and a big labour turnover. Numbers of managers, quite above any 
suspicion of making false statements, have estimated wages paid in their firms 
higher than was later shown by the actual records on the wage sheets. Managers 
of firms on several occasions, when glancing at their wage sheets while being 
copied by investigators, expressed surprise to find that certain low wages were being 
paid. Table 7 shows the officials who actually do the hiring in the firms visited. 


Table 7—Personnel of Officials Who Do the Hiring. 
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In the smaller firms the employing is frequently nominally done by the 
manager of the firm, who has a great many things on his mind, and cannot always 
give the consecutive attention to the matter of employment which is required by 
the vital nature of the work.? In the case of large firms, unless there is an em- 
ployment manager, the hiring is often done by the foreman, who has little time 
to make a study of the individual applicant. The employing is fairly often done 
by the superintendent, and in the case of women sometimes by the forewoman. 


* This includes timekeeper, head of department, forelady, office, service secretary. 

*“There can be no sound organization where questions affecting the working force are 
relegated to a subordinate or treated as a mere incident in business enterprise. The truth 
fortunately recognized by an increasing number of important industrial leaders, is that the 
-man-problem in organization is the really vital one. ‘To slight it is to build on quicksand.” 
Hiring the Worker. Kelly. . 
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4 Discharging is left in the hands of foremen and forewomen more often than 


employing. This indiscriminate hiring and firing makes the position of a worker 
much less secure. He may be discharged for personal reasons unconnected with 
his work. Where a foreman desires to discharge a worker, or where a worker 
desires to: leave, the employment department acts as a court of appeal and if ad- 
justment is possible or transfer to another department this can be done. 


Recreation. “The manager wants nothing but distraction at the end of the day, 

but we must be very careful about the leisure moments of workers 
who spend the whole day doing one job.” So said Prof. Barker (formerly quoted), 
in discussing the textile industry, but the thought is equally applicable to other 


industries. “ Something in the nature of general education should interest the 


leisure moments of such workers,” he continued. In many cases some physical 
form of recreation is also needed to counteract the effects of continuance in the 
same position. One dress-maker remarked, “I don’t care what I do in the 
evening, so long as I am moving about.” Much might be done by the use of well 
equipped gymnasiums in certain kinds of factories for use in rest periods during 
work hours. 

Not only is the question of recreation of vital importance from the point of 
view of the worker, but also in the interests of the employer. A worker of much 
experience in a large American women’s employment office, told the writer that a 
very discouraging feature of her work was the fact that by the time the worker 
had become thoroughly proficient, she was so tired of the work that she was willing 
to make considerable sacrifices in order to have a change. Weariness of the 
present occupation’ in all classes of workers was also very noticeable in the Women’s 
Department of the Government Employment Bureau in Toronto, when women 
were being placed at munition work. 

Workers, industries and nations are undoubtedly the losers, when people 
reach the point of complete distaste for their work. Much of this might be 
avoided if the mind were rested by recreation, firstly by a vacation with pay at a 


_ suitable time of the year, and secondly by. recreation which would continue 


throughout the year. Sports of various kinds have been encouraged in some firms, 
by the provision of recreation grounds and a trained leader; by the utilization of 


_ opportunities provided by the city; and by handing over to an industrial council 


responsibility with regard to recreation and education. 

When due and necessary consideration has been given to the questions of 
fitness for the work, adequate returns, and reasonably good conditions, important 
considerations in choosing a job are—its value to the community, and its value 
from the point of view of the development of the individual. There are few men 
and women who do not take a greater satisfaction in work when they realize that it 
is a contribution to the general good. One man in particular, a success in his own 
line, expressed regret that he could not feel that by fulfilling his daily work he was 
doing anybody any good. Work of an essential nature has the additional advantage 
of being less subject to sudden stoppage in the event of such contingencies as war 


or financial depression. 


1This statement must not be understood to mean that the patriotic motive was lacking 
in these women or in many others who undoubtedly applied solely with a view to “doing 
their bit.” 
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Work requiring planning and judgment in even a slight degree helps to 
develop the worker, but only in proportion ag the attitude of the worker is right 
to the work. . The importance to the individual of his own attitude towards his 
work, particularly in his early years, is voiced by E. W. Weaver in his “ Profitable — 
Vocations for Boys.” Referring to the boy, he says: 

“ Much of his success will depend upon his attitude towards his work during 
_his apprenticeship period. If he sees in it only a means of earning those things the 
_yalue of which disappears with their possession, work will soon lose its attractions 
for him; but if work is regarded as an invitation to effort, a means for enlarging 
his capacities, and for achieving new and more important conquests, it ever | 
becomes the introduction to a larger life.” } 


APPENDIX A—1918-1919 


The first table contains wage statistics of em j 
, : : ployees in Bread, : ; ; 
free s viene Clothing, Dyeing and Cleaning, Foundry and Meio one seynideesi 
aughtering and Meat Packing, in addition to the workers in the tables which 


follow. Wages obtained by h: ‘ ? ‘ 
individual industries. yet tates Spear only’ in tH-bulletins dealing with 


Total Industrial and 
Office Workers 


Agricultural 
Implements 


Biscuits and 
Confectionery Boots and Shoes 


iS aaa Cumulative C lati 
age umulative ati i 
g Number | “percent. | Number Per cent, | Number Peeeere Number eos Me 
Fe- Fe- 
Male Fe- © Fe- oF 
male| Male mal e~ | Male Ee- 
17,024] mare 79 | | male] 894 | male) Male| 7 ohe 
Under $5.... A ha eg ee Ae ae Ps haters 
$5— ct.) 76 | 5791 271 4.9 a PRGA CS ie Bernini (ae a e Shey ye AE 0 a 
6— 7....] 262 1,014 | 2.1 | 11.1 4 Vee SAS 0871). 188| Be | 4866 : : 
7—8....) 287 11,145 | 3.9 | 18. 1d ilewccee 2 Bt 1S hs 261 ie? | 6.41 $8.9 : j 
8— 9.,..] 350 /1,684 | 6. | 28.3 8 Sait chal 50.919 -| 190 1B 6 : ; 
9—10....] 384 11,811 | 8.3] 39.3] 16 2}-1.8| 7.61 21 | 1521 14:3 | 64.6 : : 
10—12....] 729 /4,465 | 12.5 | 66.5] 36] 10] 3.2 | 20:3] 59] 233 | 20.9 | 84.6 : ‘ 
12—15....]1.865 |3,768 | 23.5 | 89.4] 106| 37] 7.4] 67.1] 145 | 141 | 37.1 | 96:7 : 
15—20....14,655 |1,413 | 50.8 | 98. | 500} 24] 27.2] 97.51 362] 371 776 | 99:8 f : 
20—25....14,750 | 295 | 78.7 | 99.41 747 2| 56.8 |100. | 130 2 | 92.2 |100. ‘4 : 
25-805 i, “9 | 99. ae Shales TE eae OC a AG un OR ay peal , 
30—85.... eos Gort ts hee Lott . Neag..8 sae 
35 and over.. Be hs ane bal ee OG ; 
errr ea ee tore Ee ee ee hy I BS a 


Boxes and Bags, Clothi 
Paper Carpets ee Pactary Department Stores 
Cumulative (9) lati i i 
b umulative Cumulative 7 Cumulative 
Number Per cent. Number Per cent, Number Per cent. Number | Per cent. 
Fe- Fe- Fe- art 
Male Fe- | Male Fe- Mal e Fe- 
male | Mal ‘ e ale e 
110 | | ie: ©! male | 384 a Male | male male} 5,423 Bins: Male | male 
1 13 9) ae Ores 6 5 1.6 1.8 ara leuk cE Wiaderg aie SO Ee sas. Ge vice ah 
$ 2 5 he aie Pa is & Be 2 CBN pa al ince aid Calas ispecies 25 | 313 Bh iede 
ae 2 24 4.5 | 22.6 6 9 3.6 8.2 ‘ 114 487 | 2.6 | 10.1 
, 2 30 6.4 | 36.8 2 5d Oh as j : 129 | 406] 4.9 | 15.2 
6 59 | 11.8 | 64.6 c 16/ 6. 19.9 f 141 756 7.5 | 24.7 
5 25 | 16.4 | 76.4 15 50 | 9.9 | 37.7 . 163} 953 110.5 | 36.6 
5 35 | 20.9 | 92.9 28 78 | 17.2 | 65.5 F 2 268 |2,697 | 15.5 | 70.5 
ae 19 12 | 38.2.) 98.6 43 | 53 | 28.4 | 84.3 A ; 864 11,543 | 31.4 | 89.9 
49 3 | 82.7 }100. 147 40 | 66.7 | 98.6 2 99.4 11,531 631 | 59.6 | 97.8 
a NOistisete se Cp Lg hl Fey 90 4 | 90.1 |100. : mie ser 121 | 88.7 | 99.4 
Wel areca trate 9852 le occ petra) moe cies ay tea deat La et eS Rie 4 om leew areres 54s lee er dale 317 31 | 94.6 | 99.8 
ABE Bi He tees cia 100. Ao ninior! Galerie oe liane eel (. Or llesieatere Lilvalbtere eters 160 7 | 97.5 | 99.9 
DOSATIOSOVEL Hl clos s!e ails e.s.e.cls [le ee s\9 l'9 res AES radeis's OOS rl etevaretare Pa FSi heracers ord oe litecies: 134 6 |100. {100. 
ee EEE EE TS 
I Po By en 2 AO ee ee eee 
: Electrical Apparatus Furniture and 
Dresses and Waists and Supplies Upholstery 
Cumulative Cumulative = Cumulative 
Number Per cent. Num ber Per cent. Number Per cent. 
Male C= Fe- Male Fe- Male & e- Fe 
male | Male male | Female| Male Male 
142 1,281 male} 1,020 401 1,934! male male 
wese 15 nate 1.2 Q 6 8 a2 Tere eee soln Matatovere 9 [lehoia @ stelle tetsiece'] ste eisai 
Ad Wa tece fais 1.2 if 5 7 eS oat 4 8 
Mee Nitec ies TOs en eee 6 10 23 9 5.2 1.4 a 
3 23 pe 4.7 Bt 51 78 26 18. 2.6 8.1 
2 26 3.5 6.7 8 50 71 2.7 30.4 6.4 Re 
1 52 4.2; 10.8 9 58 76 3.6 44,9 0.4 18.6 
f¢ 207 9.1 | 26.9 15 | 116 144 5.1 73.8 8.4 | 56.6 
8 631 | 14.8 | 76.2 60 88 180 tl. 95.8 20.9 87.6 
10 265 | 21.8 | 96.9 191 12 397 29.7 98.7 55.6 | 98.4 
50 SOT D Ca 98.6 821 4 434 61.2 99.7 87.5 |100. 
43 5 bs y(n 207 1 Q75 81.5 100. ia ee 
11 5 | 95.1 | 99.8 OTe a celets ea ste 151 OBESTAT vie esatetets ff: OOS Ok aoe gs 
q 2 1100. |100,. Goris Paleo ates 90 100. aa cue’ats ; 1.00% Elon eee 


sheets or other records of the firms. These, however, 
or any of the high managerial staff. Salaries were 
he opportunities for promotion 


* Wages were copied from the wage 
do not include foremen, superintendents, f : 
obtained in many cases from the firms with a view to showing t 


within the industry. ; 
+ In the weekly wage, the class, i.e, $5—$6, etc., includes the first figure and is up to 

but doe lude th ond fi e. 
Oa Ea stra aaleaadllate eet aan og ere not differentiated as to sex, the total 


t As a large number of workers in this industry w 
of all workers is given in the third column. 
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Harness and Saddlery* 


Hosiery and Underwear 


eee eee 


Weekly é 
a Cumulative 
Wage Number | Pareene. 

Fe 

Male Fe- 

999 pr | Male ihe 

Under $5... 2 4 Sul alae 
$5— 6 ¥ 10 2.2 Pe3c0 

Oia ster 1 7 Bot teBbs 
VBS 4 4 4.5° | 41.7 

SAIS 5 8 Gos) 55. 
9103... 4 8 8.5 | 68.3 
10—12 14 6 | 14.9 | 78.3 

1 i 5 28 10 | 2725 -|-95. 
15—200. 6 64 2 | 56.3 | 98.3 

2025 tee 70 1 | 87.8 |100. 
Chime rine al ear be 9954 Bireketorers 
DUS ieweers Didive simate LOO spel rersrctetere 
BD and OVELsal- sess Pose Sree 

Office, 
in manufacturing plants 
Weekly : 
: Cumulative 
Wage Number Pepesse 
| Fe- 

Male |. Fe 
703 ~~ | Male male 
Under $5.... BSlememen | laa 
$5— 650. 5 3 lf ri.t a 
6-7 eae 12 11 2.8 3e1 

= CaaS 17 12 5.3 Bie 
Same 32 27 Dees a (hs is BY 

Sara (0a 22 24 de Ol oda 

VO slo ee srs 37 90 | 18.2 | 36.9 
1215 83 151, 130. 70.2 
15s 20 eset 183 114 | 56. 95.4 
20-25...) 176 16 | 81.1 | 98.9 
o5— alee 68 41 90.7 | 99.8 
BBY Cc BSulaee eae 96.1 | 99.8 

35 and over.. 27 1 |100. |100. 


Number | 
Fe- 
ee male 
1,249 
8 53 
q 48 
17 109 
14 160 
16 158 
18 149 
79 263 
107 236 
178 66 
94 6 
oe 1 
LOW cen ote 
Ball the tere 


Printing and 
Bookbinding 


Laundry 
Cumulative ‘ | Cumulative 
Per cent. Number Per cent. 
Fe 
Fe- | Male : Fe- 
Male | male 73 uae Male male 
1.4 4.2 1 1 4 5 
2.6 SPP. clas 1 1.4 1. 
Be6r |) O08 Beterereakt 19 144055 
8. 29.6 2 UG 4.1449. 
10.8 | 42.3 1 52) 5.5 ft. 
14. 54.2 3 25 9.6.6 87.5) 
HAP Gaal RCA) 1 16 210 95.5 
46.41 94.2 4 ett LGigdalia ore 
2.5 1 99L4 29 2 |} 56.2 }100. 
93.9 | 99.9 PPA De SERS le ees 
OU e007 Ca eee A 98/6 Meme: 
OED Fe atele cock Patohite rake! | areeicneks OS C64 |eierens 
LOO Sar kits A iitate arte 1002 asetece 


Cumulative 
Number Per cent. 
= Fe- 
: | Male aie 
12 35 2.1 9.5 
6 28 Salt ele 
14 30 56a 25 49 
13 34 7.8 | 34.4 
il 56 9.8 | 49.6 
6 35 ) 10.8 | 59.1 
36 106 | 17.1 | 87.8 
27 30 | 21.8 | 95.9 
96 11 | 38.6 | 98.9 
202 OU LACOLS | OO. 
90 1 | 89.5 100. 
Oe Mateiccre oii OA aS | accle aes 
Doetccatiee TOOE SE Naa as 


Suits and Cloaks 


Number 
Fe- 
vat male 
530 
Un Raa AneD 
Soars 5 
1 4 
4 21 
2 31 
9 106 
20 219 
109 116 
174. 20 
128 4 
53 1 
SO lenetalatete 


Cumulative 
Per cent. 


@ O12 
WOOO 
oa” Seay simleris (ai peers we tay 
OR RPW WNWORKE SE 


ie) 
ri) 


-e@eeee 


Lithographing and 


Engraving 

Cumulative 

Number Per cent. 
Fe < 

Male Fe 
ag pee | Male | male 
7 6 4.1}. 3.8 
6 18 Bo 5o | Ss 1 
9 12 22.6 

9 13 9.8 | 30.8 
9 Qe be 45.2 
12 12 |-14.9 | 52.8 
17 28 | 18.9 | 70.4 
34 235 | Pita sae 
76 71 4a a bog<s 
58 3B | SOT 24 OL S2 
54 ST EY dee ae) 
53 --| 84.9 | 96.9 

63 5 1100. |100. 


Number | 
EF 
a male 
38 
sy oe b 
1 17 
6 31 
1 28 
5 58 
18 67 
39 84 
102 76 
147 15 
79 il 
[Shei eeae 
A aor 
4s Sic 


Woollen Goods 


| Male 


Cumulative 
Per cent. 


Fe- 
male 


° e 
aI OtT WwW DH 
DH VD dD UT -23 09 

M . ° . 


DRA IORWWHE 
e * U . e . . 
PII OWH OPW 


COs ee 


9921 


eeose 


* Includes some workers on suit cases. 
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APPENDIX B*—1917 


ig ee in this and the following appendices are based on figures supplied by the Dominion 


REGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


- Industry. Male | Female 
MOU IRIPE EEN PICMONTS 15. 5 os usb 8s". scx Cock se e's ced seen 94.8% 88.1% 
eA aaa raM SE MD EES cet ys Sat sey Sh oa x ea wee pee coc eds 93 .6 62.7 
Axes and Tools: 
PCO SELL OOIS! 7, soo s.s fa WE Sere bocce Se elec cee bs cule eve 91.2 88.7 
ISIC PONTS 66505 os ea ekse cis ha wc es cs che gv i caveecudeece 94.4 70.6 
MNURIOM CREDENCE. 5 Fo, oso = SR we nes hiss oleae Che nec caecale 84.4 48.3 
ee eC gy ak 2s oid hae Cie che Ds Wb.ce pati cee eve p eok’s 88.3 85.7 
IES ADOT ooo cece RMR snc char ies be he he eb cue snes 96. 98. 
OTL ce 8s Gbt, age Sets Sos oo SOo a Kae Ae whee caw ch 93.2 60.3 
IRAE tN eee ee a ee ee Os | 82.2 65.8 
Pe sremmencuits and confectionery 0.3... he eben eect eee 9522 88.4 
a ENTS =, peipeg te Oy Pace aA ne 88.7 80.2 
ere ITSS tee. 2 iO a LS ew bac ede wen 13.2 85.8 
en TINTED UUCLON: 07. p iene oss salle ee nc libow Gb'eele 95.7 92.5 
RIC TY ST ACTOLY) 5, ots ss 5 Eat iio os. Sm doc oe wee aleousce%, cee eves 97.8 94.9 
See MEE UOTNICT SROEUSILOM 2206). J iE ws sce vic Gece a us de eee kvaloas 79.4 85.1 
EMT AN OIMET S, LACTOLY:< oc cc cy hd oe cle le ob bs co Boba ce esa ves 91.7 94, 
NIE Pe a Fee eA Ee Is co wigs. os so ohéger dale ace sla ove Se 68.5 95.6 
Pvyeimme and, ClEAnING: ... 6.0). 5. eed es SN RRR SU Beas wht 96.3 95. 
ee amicas Ppparaius and- SUpDl]IESs <6... ec oak ole ee cc ewe 78.4 89.4 
Povugery and machine shop products. 2.5... 5.66 b ee lee ee at hens 95.7 86.6 
Pa iore and upholstered S00dsi i. i). c.. ew ks ce wale Sie le We wd 92.8 86.1 
eM IPUME NICU. . ocls eicle Skt et sole aoe vn diag. '9, Vee tie bc RNs 91.4 79.4 
SNM CEN CER CAAT AVOTY (57.5 io isis SAMA, Ba oar oy ee ose Oe Sapte nie olen eine 96.3 82. 
ER EET YAN CLUS oS. se os Fee AG) 29k, 2 Le Jaue in ccc)e ale ste.e so poRmi math bets 90.9 90.8 
SU MARICTTT SOO OS bc ts sa ee ae sy ke oe ce ewe hse aes ee he oe 87.1 92. 
IEEE SOT CDEOMUCTS ©. acer’, . Sanm ois eve one bis So aie Daw walks oe ae 92.8 90.1 
SEMIN RELY OTS ATES Phones hens, CY an Siwlalene ois oe ves alae oS ow ard 98.2 91.8 
ee ITE AHO ONSTAVINE fF. cies os ee eee He Oe one ben oie 93.7 87.2 
eM i Moc ey ag eRe ono dos tunis a efe,ore oo a,en es Oo Sethe ee 95.1 95. 
PeEMn Eee renal SEL TSIM IT INE to. - . ieee gre nce Sb, 0 vs o eis oleae ole vos aa 88.8 91.1 
Po SE Se aA et ae en 88.2 89. 
Pe PE POORIDIN GING (0.0)... dae cles vce os a be he ee ee we pee all 97.4 94.6 
SETS IU be a at 97.2 93.4 
SEE fe st. tae aes e Ge sin ik gd ea ak Bagh Ries 8 bey shes 82.3 80.8 
Pigpe meri? ahd meat Packing. os ..0 25... kee eee hee eases 93.8 82.1 
SENN Eo Soho. s i Wolets ele w ove vobla ce wis RE er Da 57 yuk MS aE 91.8 88. 
aE ERT EDCY CVT STD oc e8. tory BG Ses Lip sk wre oo Soe na ane ee 4 ace 96.1 95.6 
etecmrenrnaces and Troling Mills .2. oo cet ee eee ee be 93.9 cy GaN 
ere ricnrs and Cigarettes oor, - wes. eie koe ce la ewe wae aee 68.6 62.8 
ana eae PE BF, havea, vin, srerece Seve e hee eee Notre 92.9 88.8 
SS EO ee ee a ee aca a 95.7 94.8 
REISS 5 Re te ee er a eee Se a 89.8 85.7 


* This represents the yearly average based upon the highest monthly employment. 
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AVERAGE YEARLY SALARIES AND WAGES. 


Industry. 


Officers, 


Superintend- 


ents and 
Managers 


Agricultural. dmiplements is s’siccie 20 ote ce aie 
AMEOINO DIVES Pad eteek sat aes eens Rate a ean chine | 
Axes and Tools: 

‘Cutlery and edge tools:..\jc52 6.445 Senn se as 

Tools: and ;implements: ioe 66 6 ete es ks 
Boilers and: engines” c Vea ees ee ele ess & 
Boots) and “SHOeSs yrs Si os a es eee A ee ae 
Boxes and. bags: paper. i.. eens} nee ees 
Boxes, wooden ........ NANA LES SCG AL cs Bre Ne eS 
Brass Castings NC Se eae toate oe ek 
Bread, biscuits and confectionery ............ 
Carpets era Pec pe eis Taco Sha ve, Oe sae 
Chewine -2UmM 5 Os eee ees ch gece 
Clothing; ‘men’s customieces. 2oie fie ets ae ss | 
Clothing, men’s factory ...0.-... bas oselieeatataral 
Clothing; women’s: CUSTOM. fon. 5.4 60 26 ers 
Clothing, women’s: factory)..6.). cit, ne | 
COTTONE dae eect. once POSURE OR Sa Lee 
Dyeing and-cleaning |... dows ene aes ol ea eee 
Electrical apparatus and supplies ........... 
Foundry and machine shop products ........ 
Furniture and upholstered goods ........... 
Gloves-and mittens. 2c ge On ee re tare tees 
Harness. and spddléery. . dnc vis alee eat eis 
Hats; caps-and Turss ses ic ve aioe ORES 
Hosiery and knit: goods: .)46si). facta ees 
Iron‘and -steel products 3.2450. 5 oat ex ea oak 
JEWSITY; ANG: FOEPAILEs 4004 ee he oe lake 
Lithographing and engraving ............... 
Paper: ciege'<.. wei See ernie las So ee ne oe aaa 
Plumbing and tinsmithing..) 02 ee ee. 
Printing and -bookbindinge 9.2. i.6.n tees 
Printing and publishing 2,2... eee 
Pualpwand Papers peers stocks he Seer ean lee 
Slaughtering and meat packing ........... 
Slaughtering, not including meat packing .... 
SOA DS ci si8 soy oth Sete voce b Ries tee teat te MRS bes 
Stationery, L60dSs 255 see wea e eee Berea 
Steel furnaces and rolling mills ............. 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes .............. 
N's b= 2 eee eM ae Omit ge EO hire Seles Soh. 
Woollen}: POOdS swish -stns ae ie ek Leentiors 
WOoHen Varn ce acces elon wig on aie me ae 


$ 
3,206 
4,055 


1,348 
3,311 
3,679 
2,508 
2,421 
1,636 
2,530 
1,718 
2,676 
2,396 
1,494 
2,905 
917 
4,920 
3,932 
1,549 
3,047 
2,263 
1,911 
1,582 
1,602 
1,897 
2,244 
3,029 
1,695 
2,523 
2,743 
1,463 
2,277 
1,943 
3,812 
3,459 
3,470 
2,209 
2,592 
2,775 
1,648 
1,737 
2277 
2,319 


Clerks, 
Stenographers Wage 
and other Earners 
Salaried Officers) | 
$ $ 
885 871 
1,233 970 
920 874 
872 671 
1,064 1,127 
944 615 
1,274 495 
806 578 
933 410 
780 778 
1,033 631 
1,039 548 
829 576 
965 670 
736 476 
1, 640 626 
913 505 
682 624 » 
1,054 758 
906 905 
775 610 
583 505 
896 657 
662 666 
743 504 > 
1, 096 906 
653 682 
966 766 
1,005 727 
727 745 
953 707 
851 772 
1,053 90] 
922 876 
890 937 
1,366 590 
852 575 
1,187 1,370 
1, 236 602 
1,076 714 
1,916 157 
Tis. 653 
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PROPORTION OF OFFICERS, SUPERINTENDENTS AND MANAGERS TO OTHER 


HMPLOYERS IN 1917. 


pepper ee ee 


Officers, Clerks, 
Industry. Superinten- | Stenographers Wage 
dents and and other Harners 
2 Managers (Salaried Office rs| 
Wericuliurer implements 3.0.6. beac oc lw | 1.4% 8.1% 90.5% 
Puerta ee yk elie i ek. fr. 1.6 13.7 84.7 
Axes and Tools: 
Cutlery and edge tools ...0....2....4.6....| 6.6 10.2 S522 
Momiarameinplements” . oo... k bce enc eles « 4.5 9.3 86.2 
BOM rama aUPONGINeS: 6... se oc otc e's vole’ be eg. 10.1 88.2 
JL OL he a 3.9 Tee 88.9 
boxes and Dags, Paper...... 0.0... leew eee eee 3.6 (Oa! 89.3 
Ra MONG os os cen cee ced. 2.3 2.3 95.4 
Po RSG, fee ee aes bed : 1.4 3.1 95.5 
Bread, biscuits and confectionery ............ 2.9 7.8 89.3 
ere eae i ah. oo 2.7 6.9 90.4 
SPIur IEPA i to. oe hea ko eee, 4.3 PA Ve 74.7 
ClOthIie, sMen Ss CUSTOM 45.0.5) sol. wc ee ee Siac 6. 88.8 
OGRE BP INeh SiTaAClOry bc ck 6s wth we oc olb op 3.8 13.9 82.3 
Clothing,.women’s. custom.;...........:....5.. 5.8 3.3 90.9 
Clots, pwomen s factory. 2... ccc le cee t 2.1 Te 90.2 
OE ok. he es cece ole On ec iets 6 1.4 98. 
Tey aire CoN CIGADING ©... se boone ce sles oles 3.1 3.90 93.4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies ........... 1k 13. 85. 
Foundry and machine shop products ........ 3.1 Dol 89.2 
. Furniture and upholstered goods ........... 3.7 6.4 89.9 
MO Vea ANIELOTS oo oo toe a ead boot alee 3.5 7. 89.5 
I OO MRE 2 ES i 6. 8.6 85.4 
PCR LUTE ies oe 5 he eke ss view oe hes 5.5 15.4 79.1 
Poeteev ane KNIL;SO00S 6.48 ve ee ee eee 1.8 pel 95.1 
Ivon ama steel products, 2. osc. ee eee 1.9 4.8 93.3 
Ome MPANO TODAITS 251.6. kpc we cee ees toss 6.4 11.6 82. 
Lithographing and engraving ............... 5. 12.3 82.7 
De Se pike ly sc e's dais s cla s'cee shaves aes 4.6 91.7 
Plumbing and tinsmithing ...... 5 OE ae ae 5.8 8.7 85.5 
Printing and bookbinding ...../..........04. 4.4 13.4 82.2 
Prigcoe- ane publishing. *.....1-....5,2...0+.- ; §.2 16.4 77.4 
POI A DOE i026 ss 62 Gees oes e's a ale o's ole aol 1.3 4.9 93.8 
Slaughtering and meat packing ............ yee ini ey 81.2 
Slaughtering, not including meat packing... 3.6 17.8 78.6 
mM Ds OE MN iy Pe rade an ne cp oe ee 808 3.9 12.4 88.7 
LALIOMOLY BOOS i... in ee eles ee eee oes 47 14.5 80.8 
Steel furnaces and rolling mills ............ ize 2.8 96. 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes .............; 2.5 3.4 94.1 
ae ee ee BL Ban ete tes ow ce ees 3.4 11.8 84.8 
Vee os I Sg A ee 2.2 2.6 95.2 
1 OG gal dilee ira ts 0 ie aC a | 1.6 a! 95.3 
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APPENDIX E—1917 


CAPITAL INVESTED AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES. 


Average 


WOOLEN | VAT tee othe rear ie lew ete ag eee a epee ede see Biclahee ale sig Bocas 462,829 


| number of 

Industry. ee - employees 

pita" | on salaries 

and wages 
Agricultural: tmplemenits ~ oc 25.50 vl Fo. otic winter’ © ccacacelale mig'e  e ..| 1,174,298 171 
AUBOTHOBLLOS Eis ce rein ee eee EC SUR ate ah a oe 2,562, 987 538 

Axes and Tools: ; 

@itlery “amid Sdsesteols sie oar. won a cl atteo, 3 9 wieta s ote age ie teats — 48,958 23 
TGoOls- ands IMPIONIENES”. phi s cs lee bee's wreiaw = Le soo Rae any 191, 438 42 
Boilers and sen SNCs oe eet see dee aor artes ie actia « ate haee ncn treme 618,310 gee 
Boots. And SROs eae ee yee he ols em Cee aes nee eee 115, 747 52 
Boxes and bags: Paper Cries, Mewes hoes A cheese Se ve eaond ia eetias teen 107,215 51 
BoX6S, = WOOGCI ire. bs See Mere ne oie Rietale suse’ sinic a any ea aes 60,318 aa 
Brass = CAstiyegs i eck ie ee eee ke os Sica vs wceenteo ea amie Ss ce eer 147, 458 126 
Bread; biscuits: and, confectionery... 0.300.304.) oe hotel es Fe was ote 19,644 10 
Carper es Ue i icce todos io RRP eae ere NS oat oa etch 2 ctrmeareekommnats S¢o clefp paras 506, 960 110. 
Chewing“ 2ui «\ 35,7, abeae oe PAS its has ae hage in voc Deer ics eae Ee. Se Att aMts 478, 837 66 
Clothing? men's cCustoiaetenns or, ol ee reer ge ples piae ae oy es eetoLans 5,461 4 
Clothing: MCne. Ta Chon ys es ae ee ew ora erase cepa creaier ede ae nr Ooo es gee eer one 137,482 56 
Clothing, women’s -CuUstOIRS. oreo hae a es oe ees AP ARR SM ote PO to 3,094 3 
Clothing «women’s: factory ay he ce. Tnatneasien cal ae ania ean 152, 345 105 
Cotto tsi oe Sk Seen erate contre ga DIN a yepiia ns Gamer Mncewa ae arcing Wetter aie 927, 901 305 
Dyeing and cleaning ..../.1.....% Ps dive se atk ow Tae siatats ee 18,975 ZL 
Hlectrical: apparatus ‘and iSUp Dies 15 wk ale site ee a Maer waa tree 507, 869 147 
Foundry and machine shop pmrodwets .. <0. co ee ae 134,504 45 
Furniture and upholstered ; c00dS 6 4.5 Jos Pee sorte wa de ee ees 115,765 41 
Gloves. and mittens os ieee eae eae ee oe 45 ,943 29 
Harness and: Saddley inc. cems eas eo ee eae eet ee 11,920 3 
Hatss Caps Gnd Uns. «tocar see Ge Re tears i, iene ee We ae ae 49,339 24 
Hosiery ok. bivk os aes tab eh, © Anais Goals Se Pr emeigteee ene eee en 282, 962 116 
Tron: and “steel products 254 wc an ho eit) he eee. Ca .. 527, 938 156. 
Jewelrysand repalts. Mice lea ec tinea, ot eee Rae yeas 9,513 ayy te 

Lithozraphing “and: senetavine ~. sien aes ore anes Seea oe oies 106,049 36.005 
Paper: ec ee ae ae eee Rete LA UA AUG MNG Coe State Ont £5 Shaiya: SURE Aes Be 255 , 347 55 
Plumbing and tivmithin eee sa7ee tee. oe os cote eae Sper ore 12,816 6 
Printing and: book bin Gi neciete oe tte eters nl ek ein) ee ee wae 39, 802 18 
Printin® “and publishing secant eer ine se ee ee ae _ 84,606 13 
AP UID * AT PAPO Rak, coe iter eek wes eae ae I eee he bee ee ah is oe 4,229,129 430 
Slaughtering and meat packing ................ sy SERN Bey a ere 1,495,546 190 
Slaughtering, not including meat packing ...................24. 2,398, 844 169 
SOB reyes suis wee eer moatasate es cold OE rea Mate pe acetals Nat eccen e oo 419,075 5D © 

Stationery £0008 00s cae ea eee a Gil og rap ioe eck «PURE PORN 104,092 BS eres 
Steel furnaces and rolling mills .............. ii wen he web aera, Sieoe 3,127,303 525 
Tobaeco; CiSA TSANG CICA TeULese vas FES ease Peele a ee ate 37, 269 33 
WEP ee i ee eee Bale aa Eo eey aati he cata cesar GMC ALS eckaere in 222,305 56 
Woolten:2oods 8 pore tene ee utara? Goes tan 7 ee a, hams ae 209 , 604 10°) 
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APPENDIX F 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING OVER 1,000 WORKERS IN 1915. 


™ 


a 


Industry. Totals | Male | Female 
De OUI Ire oN oo Pe bs oes bo calw 13,705 13,594 | 111 
2 Foundry and machine shops products ......... 12,450 11,938 512 
o, GrOthane.s Womens TACtOry .).40 0 ok oe 8,521 3,142 5,379 
4 Iron and steel products ....... Pea Tete ae tidieralcSt4 is 7,607 7,197 410 
5 Bread, biscuits and confectionery ............. 7,064 4,722 2,342 
Dep AE St Ole a a 6.603 6,551 52 
Wepre Or yeaa ENIT SO0dS) 566s ee ee 6, 416 2,329 4, 087 
CeaemCIMcUTeaINpleMents ©... ee ee 5, 891 5,731 160 
9 Furniture and upholstered goods ............. 5,534 5, 280 254 
10 Electrical apparatus and supplies ............. 5,157 4,619 538 
Pie) eeuoecand publishing. .6e. tS ive ee ec 5,086 4,016 1,070 
CS hae APSE LI phere a a an 4277 3,968 309 
fo rine and bookbinding 60.2...) ....6..0.. 6. 4,038 2,842 1,196 
Pa unversand elastic Goods...) os. ee ees 3,963 2,975 988 
SE OUR RES vie vials 4G ois soi 8h 6 a tbc e Ss ca owes ves 3,828 3,824 4 
Bete eB NOCS. 65k cn oe. ees we cies Su eeaes 3,790 2.565 1, 225 
pe ORGS los Ces lc cee eee es 3,778 3,576 202 
Popucoureand erist, mill products... 0... ak 3,673 3,237 436 
19 Slaughtering and meat packing ............... 3,470 3, 202 268 
eee ee tLeaDG POWET s.: es possi ce ek wea ee 3,360 3,196 164 
Pee CR PIOGWOLS 50. k ese ne eek eee bees 8,277 3,188 89 
Porton men Ss. factory 2.6 tba e he cn ee ce bos 3,242 1,857 1,385 
BomeOilere ANUGCNSINES .. ! ik eae ee cece cee eee en ; ; 2,960 2,895 65 
eT OOUG os io ed chee sic ise ene laececives 2,663 1,532 igavse! 
PE PE 9 ae A a a 2,546 1,250 1,296 
26 Leather, tanned, curried and finished .......... 2,544 2,452 92 
2¢ Housebuilding .......-. feels nb elns ht nase eee tenes 2,479 2, 460 fa 
poems and. tinsmithing ... 3... ee et 2,256 2,096 160 
-29 Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes ........ Sew aad gets 2,182 1,401 781 
30 Wood pulp, chemical and mechanical .......... 2,002 1, 987 = 
31 Cars and car works ..... Petter oh ren Se oka ties oe « 1,989 er os 
pamerieees ANG WALONS 22,06 rec cc ee ce ee evs 1,973 ae ae 
pee Isat oP OOdS. MENS So... ce ke ke ee es 1,926 a Se 
De eee CHCCEG@ o-oo es ce ee ae et ee 1,865 1% fer ae 
DopmerOrairey ICN S CUSLOM 25,2... .. 2. es ee eee 1,857 fe ae 
Gee wer aeS, DADCT. 6. 0. ce lo eee es ke eee mie a ane 
De weoe aN ClOANING 5.5 aw nee eee aes ees ne wee 38 
OPES UICUS —. «5s oie co nges tices 4 fe civis ee se cec cee seaa hare tA 
fae ak. e sc tm Maracine wo ves dees seed ee Weeae 3 
BU eeeea Pe ANS(TUMOCNES (oo oli ke eh cee et ae a 99] 590) 
41 Hats, caps and furs ..... San Sennen aoe ; at oe 604 
42 Fruit and vegetable canning ...... sentences ee : 309 1.03! 
_ 43 Clothing, women’s custom .......-.-...+.+++-:. hos ee O4A 
44 Lithographing and eENSTaviINg .......-. essere eee i ae Mei 61 
45°Gas, Hehting and heating -....-..........s+.- Poe 1299 13 
Perret TANG POLLETY |... aes. Ko is ee ee eee at ant 596 
BPA UPONeCTY GOOdS ...5.2-...5 0 ee ae beeen eee ees ; al 1.125 69 
48 Automobiles, repairs and accessories Creeeeeees ie 1126 19 
ORT Sag a Pe ne 1 082 49 
50 Explosives ........ teeta eee eee n ete eees J raha 1004 15 
51 Ships and ship repairs ...........-.seeee seers Sete O46 130 
52 Harness and saddlery .............--eeeeeeeees gis | 
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APPENDIX G—1917 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE EMPLOYED IN 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES. 


Agricultural implements .........| 2.4% 
ATEOMOBDLICS EO  Ole Wars Sialiw ce ences ee A) 
Axes and Tools: 

Cutlery and edge tools ........ 3.7 

Tools and implements ......... a5) 
Boilers and engines ..........0.. .o 
Boots “and “shoes esse ones Galan se 5.7 
Boxes and bags, paper ...........- 12.5 
Boxes, WOOdEN) 5.0.08 eee cee ese eds 8.4 
Brass. castings jo. 67. acdae eee we as mY) 
Bread, biscuits and confectionery.| 6.7 
Carpets HANG oasis tes eee ieuee eae o 3.9 
Chewin? Sui eis ps ae ieee © 16. 
Clothing, men’s custom .......... L2 
Clothing, men’s factory .......... 2.2 
Clothing, women’s custom ........ 4, 
Clothing, women’s factory ....... bed 
Cottons 75 Scie. «cer oleae Ay {15.9 
Dyeing and cleaning ............. 2.07 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.| 1.9 
Foundry and machine shop products! .8 


Furniture and upholstered goods.. 


Ww 
On 


| . 


Gloves and mittens .........ceee0- 


3. 
Harness and saddlery ..... «ce wean aaee 
Hats, caps and (furs?) ....\.cdsa case 3. 
Hosiery and; knit goods .......... 6. 
Tron and steel products ........... Zs 
Jewelry and repairs ......... vo ue pee 
Lithographing and engraving ....| 3. 
Paper se ae ees ce eee aie aie et tae 
Plumbing and tinsmithing asd nat aes 
Printing and bookbinding ....... 3. 
Printing and publishing .........{|12. 
Pulp. afid paper 0. .04 2s seodnawes } 
Slaughtering and meat packing <9 
Slaughtering, not including meat 
PACKING oo 505) 0 eiecs ococanen een ae ee ah Be 
O0ap -....08 Polk a oligo takn cia ae oa « teat ris 
Stationery goods %... cs es/aeairen 4, 
Steel furnace and rolling mills. PA a 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes ... 
WATER es L ee ik oles eee etokate 00's ba rwlea ate nena 
Woollen goods <2....°5.:. 6... eee 9. 
Woollen yarns... 2. +000 epee 25. 
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